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School Turnarounds: Resisting the Hype, 


Giving Them Hope 


By Frederick M. Hess and Thomas Gift 


Education reformers are abuzz over school “turnarounds,” a simple idea that has undeniable appeal. 
School turnarounds offer the opportunity to take familiar educational institutions and improve them 
through coaching, mentoring, capacity building, best practices, and other existing tools. Unlike most 
reform efforts, which focus on incremental improvement, this approach seeks to take schools from bad to 
great within a short period of time. The process sounds clean and relatively orderly and—ideally—is a 
ready answer to the school improvement challenge posed by No Child Left Behind. But evidence from 
similar efforts outside education suggests the need to proceed deliberately and with realistic expectations. 


Today, the notion that turnarounds constitute a 
new, better way to solve the countless problems 
facing America’s schools is gaining immense popu- 
larity among reformers of all stripes. Roughly 3,300 
schools are estimated to be in turnaround mode in 
2008-2009, and approximately 4,900 are projected 
to be in 2009-2010.! Approximately 90 percent of 
these schools are in large urban districts. 

Scholars and practitioners are seeking to 
answer this demand—and, in some cases, helping 
to fuel expectations. For instance, the University 
of Virginia’s (UVA) Curry School of Education 
has developed a cocurricular program designed to 
instruct experts charged with turning around con- 
sistently low-performing schools.3 Run jointly 
with UVA’s Darden School of Business, the pro- 
gram takes candidates from inside and outside 
education and equips “turnaround specialists” to 
tackle some of the state’s toughest schools. The 
Chicago International Charter School, which oper- 
ates eleven campuses in Chicago, has launched a 
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new turnaround initiative called ChicagoRise. It 
holds out the promise that specialized teaching 
staffs and dynamic management practices are the 
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keys to turning around that city’s chronically low- 
performing public schools.4 The Louisiana School 
Turnaround Specialist Program recruits and grooms 
a cadre of school leaders prepared to turn around 
failing schools.> The New York—based Rensselaer- 
ville Institute’s School Turnaround contracts with 
turnaround experts nationwide and even offers a 
“money-back guarantee” for partner schools that 
fail to reach their achievement goals.® 

Popular media accounts portray a glowing 
image of these projects. A LexisNexis search of 
major U.S. newspapers found 149 articles that 
included the phrase “school turnaround” in the 
last two years. In a systematic evaluation, we 
found that about half of those articles depicted 
turnarounds in a positive light, and just one in ten 
stories were skeptical or negative.’ Typical head- 
lines included: “Chicago looks to ‘turnarounds’ to 
lift failing schools” (Christian Science Monitor, 
February 15, 2008); “School turnaround may 
help students, schools” (Times, Shreveport, Loui- 
siana, July 12, 2007); and “School turnaround? 
‘Absolutely’ (Oregonian, Portland, May 8, 2007). 
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What We Know 


Given turnaround reformers’ good intentions, it is hard 
not to root for them and shower them with support. Yet, 
while this approach is doubtless an appealing idea, 
making it work is far more complicated. Although the 
phrase “turnaround” may be relatively new to education, 
the practice has been around for decades in other sectors. 
Its track record suggests a need for tempered claims and 
steely-eyed realism. Even in the business world, where 
management enjoys many more degrees of freedom and 
where competition can create a sense of profound 
urgency, turnarounds are an iffy proposition. Peter Senge, 
director of the Center for Organizational Learning at the 
MIT Sloan School of Management, has observed starkly, 
“Failure to sustain significant change recurs again and 
again despite substantial resources committed to the 
change effort (many are bankrolled by top management), 
talented and committed people ‘driving the change,’ and 
high stakes. . .. There is little to suggest that schools, 
healthcare institutions, governmental, and nonprofit 
institutions fare any better.”8 

Today, much of what experts know about turnarounds 
comes from experience in the private sector, where two 
dominant approaches to organizational reform have pre- 
vailed for several decades—Total Quality Management 
(TQM) and Business Process Reengineering (BPR). 
TOM, which was first introduced by Japanese firms in 
the 1950s, is a turnaround strategy that emphasizes car- 
rying out all jobs and practices correctly the first time. It 
treats workers as integral parts of the effort and seeks to 
remove waste at every stage of the production process. 
Dishearteningly, research suggests that TQM has been 
largely ineffective at spurring successful corporate trans- 
formation. Two high-profile studies on the effectiveness 
of TQM, one conducted by Arthur D. Little and the 
other by McKinsey & Company, concluded that out of 
the hundreds of TQM programs studied, about two- 
thirds “grind to a halt because of their failure to produce 
hoped-for results.”9 

BPR, developed in 1990 by Michael Hammer and 
James Champy, takes a slightly more aggressive approach 
to turnarounds. It differs from TQM in that it concen- 
trates on tearing down and rebuilding the business process 
as a whole, rather than tweaking the functional tasks 
that comprise it. Hammer explains that BPR typically 
involves radical change or, in his colorful language, “tak- 
ing an axe and a machine gun to your existing organiza- 
tion.” 0 Evidence suggests, on the whole, that BPR has 


fared about as poorly as TQM in spurring organizational 
improvement. Most articles, including some by BPR’s 
founders, estimate a success rate of approximately 30 per- 
cent.!! John Kotter of Harvard Business School, in a 
study of one hundred BPR efforts, concluded that less 
than half survived their initial phases. He discovered 
that a few were “very successful” and a few were “utter 
failures,” with most lying “somewhere in-between” (with 
a decided tilt toward the lower end of the scale).!2 


Evidence suggests, on the whole, that 
BPR has fared about as poorly as TQM 


in spurring organizational improvement. 


Expanding on such findings, Barry Staw and Lisa 
Epstein of the University of California, Berkeley exam- 
ined the outcomes of popular management techniques 
instituted at the one hundred largest U.S. corporations 
for which data were available. Using reports on quality, 
empowerment, and teams, as well as a measure of the 
implementation of TQM programs, they found that 
companies undergoing turnaround initiatives were more 
admired and perceived to be more innovative but that 
they showed no evidence of boosting economic perform- 
ance as measured by returns on sales, assets, and equity. 
They suggested that these results provide grounds for 
taking a more “skeptical stance” toward turnarounds— 
one that they hoped would “impede the diffusion of 
doubtful management techniques.” 


Four Key Lessons 


All of this is not cause for undue gloom—just for sensible 
expectations. Turnarounds have the potential to be a 
valuable tool for improving underperforming schools. 
However, the hope that we can systematically turn 
around all troubled schools—or even a majority of them— 
is at odds with much of what we know from similar 
efforts in the private sector. This is why it is sensible to 
look outside education to learn how the odds of staging a 
successful turnaround might be improved. In a compre- 
hensive search of business and management literature 
from 2000 to the present, we identified roughly a dozen 
articles that provided empirical analysis of major turn- 
around initiatives—namely, TQM and BPR. Our 
research suggests that experiences in the private sector 
offer four key lessons for making turnarounds work. 
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First, school leaders must have autonomy, flexibility, 
and urgency if they are to have a fighting chance at 
staging a turnaround. This includes the ability to hold 
employees accountable within an accelerated time frame 
and allocate resources swiftly and optimally with few 
external restrictions. In a 2001 study from the Journal 
of Operations Management, researchers examined 435 
nationally recognized companies to see how their efforts 
were affected by firm size, the capital intensity of the 
firm, firm diversification, and turnaround implementa- 
tion. The researchers concluded that smaller firms, 
which tended to have fewer layers of management and 
more decentralized decision-making, averaged 52 per- 
cent higher increases in yearly operating income than 
larger firms undergoing the same methods of reform.!4 
While size may be a factor by itself, the more useful 
lesson is that small firms tend to operate with higher 
degrees of freedom and less institutional rigidity. For 
school reformers, staging a successful turnaround entails 
setting high expectations and then being flexible with 
regard to how principals, teachers, and staff go about 
meeting them. Successful turnarounds are most likely in 
districts that unravel bureaucratic constraints and permit 
educators great freedom in solving problems. 


Successful turnarounds are most likely 
in districts that unravel bureaucratic 
constraints and permit educators great 


freedom in solving problems. 


Second, reformers should not hesitate to change prin- 
cipals and school leaders to jump-start the turnaround 
process. Some researchers have estimated that school 
leadership may explain almost a quarter of differences 
in student performance.!5 Experience in the corporate 
realm suggests that the quality of top management teams 
may be even more significant when pursuing dramatic 
organizational change. In a 2001 study published in the 
Journal of Management Studies, researchers scrutinized 
twenty-nine once profitable but declining publicly traded 
firms to examine how leadership changes affected their 
organizational performance. Employing CEO survey 
responses and archival financial data, it concluded that 
“higher levels of top management team replacement are 
associated with greater changes in firm competitive strat- 
egy and firm structure and controls during turnaround 


attempts.”!6 In a turnaround situation, despite the K-12 
preference for professional development rather than ter- 
mination, new leadership can yield both symbolic and 
substantive benefits. It can help convey a commitment 
to wholesale change and provide skills appropriate to the 
challenges at hand. 

Third, reformers need to view school turnarounds as 
an all-or-nothing proposition to avoid the pitfalls caused 
by unclear or conflicting objectives. It is not a time to 
cherry-pick the more popular or painless components of 
reform or pursue them incrementally. Evidence from the 
private sector suggests that incomplete or partial turn- 
around attempts leave organizations floundering. A 2001 
study published in the Academy of Management Journal 
explored the degree to which turnarounds were imple- 
mented in 193 hospitals, along with their results. Drawing 
on surveys of senior management and data on financial 
performance, researchers found that “the degree of TQM 
practices implemented is positively and significantly 
related to both the perceived financial performance of a 
hospital and its industry expert-rated performance,” but 
that most hospitals failed to achieve these results because 
they pursued TOM either nominally or incompletely. 
Most fell short on top management team involvement, 
TQM-oriented training, customer-based changes, and 
data-driven management.!7 Unless leaders, staff, and per- 
sonnel are deeply and irrevocably committed to making a 
turnaround work, school reform efforts are likely to fail. 
As John Lock, CEO of the Charter School Growth Fund 
and a former private investor in turnarounds and lever- 
aged buyouts, notes, “Schools must create a culture in 
which employees have two options: we either turn it 
around or we lose our jobs. Sometimes, burning the 
employee manual, making everyone reapply for their 
jobs, and then axing those structures that created the 
problem is the only way to convey that you’re serious 
about turning the organization around.”!8 

Finally, once the decision is made to go forward with 
a turnaround, reformers should avoid forcing change on 
the school through organization-wide, top-down man- 
dates. Instead, they should pursue continuous improve- 
ment by establishing high goals for individual teachers 
and staff, while giving them the tools and flexibility 
they need to be successful. In a study published in 
Organization Science in 2000, researchers investigated the 
extent to which individual workers at eight plants of a 
global paper and plastic manufacturer responded to the 
challenges of a turnaround by either embracing or shirk- 
ing their newfound responsibilities. Based on supervisor 
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interviews and worker surveys, they observed that plants 
with line employees who integrated standardized produc- 
tion and continuous improvement into their daily rou- 
tines delivered better outcomes than those that did not. 
In particular, they found that a significant boost in pro- 
ductivity was achieved in plants where at least 75 per- 
cent of workers reported coming up with new ideas for 
the organization and presenting them to management.!9 
For school reformers, the implication is that for all their 
technical specifications, turnarounds require each indi- 
vidual employee to buy in and commit to their role. 
Teachers and staff cannot be content merely to take 
marching orders from administrators but must be ready, 
willing, and trained to drive the educational innovations 


that make a turnaround possible. 


Whether it is in schools or private firms, a 
successful turnaround requires transforming 
culture, expectations, and routines. That 
may not always be possible in organizations 
burdened by anachronistic contract provisions, 
rickety external support, and years of accrued 


administrative incompetence. 


Where to Go from Here 


As evidenced by the nearly 11,000 schools deemed in 
need of improvement under No Child Left Behind, many 
states and districts need expert assistance to fix their trou- 
bled schools. Most lack such capacity. This is not just an 
education problem, of course. Yet we know of no sector— 
public or private—in which thousands of entities are each 
capable of assembling the know-how, talent, and organi- 
zational machinery to fix troubled operations. Instead, 
such capabilities tend to be concentrated in a handful of 
organizations with specialists and niche consultants. If 
revitalizing low-performing schools is to occur on a large 
scale with any consistency, the nation will need to develop 
a set of effective operators capable of contracting with 
multiple districts or states to provide the oversight, leader- 
ship, knowledge, and personnel to drive restructuring. 
Operating on that scale permits specialization and coopera- 
tion, while allowing providers to build deep expertise. 


Ultimately, whether it is in schools or private firms, 
a successful turnaround requires transforming culture, 
expectations, and routines. That may not always be pos- 
sible in organizations burdened by anachronistic contract 
provisions, rickety external support, and years of accrued 
administrative incompetence. As Bryan Hassel, codirec- 
tor of Public Impact, argues, “[WJhile turnarounds are 
difficult in the private sector, they may be even more 
challenging in schools. [No] factors are complete barriers 
to success, but they indicate a high bar for the district 
and school leaders effecting turnarounds.”2° Kirk Kramer 
of the Bridgespan Group, a nonprofit consultancy 
agency, has echoed the sentiment, claiming “turnarounds 
in the public education space are far harder than any 
turnaround I’ve ever seen in the for-profit space.”2! In 
this light, the best bet is sometimes to allow a failing 
concern to go dark. This may require shutting down a 
school; moving out administrators, faculty, and curricula; 
and “vacuum-sealing” it—then allowing an accomplished 
operator to start fresh. Meanwhile, new organizations— 
freed from old rules and rigidities—can emerge, take 
advantage of new opportunities, and tackle looming 
challenges. This also speaks to the importance of tend- 
ing to “supply side” considerations and to reformers cul- 
tivating the talent, capital, tools, and infrastructure that 
enable successful new schools to step in for the old. 
Acknowledging that thousands of schools are pro- 
foundly, and perhaps irrevocably, broken is a vital start. 
But it will amount to little unless education reformers 
embrace fresh thinking and show a willingness to chal- 
lenge old nostrums. 
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Editors Frederick M. Hess and Chester E. Finn Jr. pull no punches. In No Remedy Left Behind, seventeen education experts rig- 
orously assess—across the nation’s states and school districts—the law’s public school choice requirement (which offers stu- 
dents enrolled in schools in need of improvement the opportunity to attend another school), its complex supplemental 
educational services provision (that is, free tutoring services offered to low-income students who attend failing schools), and its 
controversial “restructuring” mandate (which forces low-performing schools to plan and implement significant reforms). 
Throughout the volume, contributors inform us whether big-city school districts are complying with the law, whether 
low-performing schools are informing parents of their options, and whether reported problems are due to flawed federal 
implementation or a fundamentally flawed statute. As American public education continues to languish, policymakers con- 
tinue to disagree and do nothing. Officials may not like what this book has to tell them, but the status quo is no longer 
acceptable. Both Hess and Finn encourage legislators to act and embrace some of the muscular, hardy recommendations 


offered in No Remedy Left Behind. 


Order the book at www.aei.org/book902. 
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